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“TAKE PAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KBEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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; EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS.| thought the meeting was hurt for want of a 
(Continued from p. 452.) good interpreter, yet, on the whole, I felt much 

5th and 6th, we spent in visiting some tender| refreshed: In the evening came divers to our 

, people, and receiving such to see us, which took | lodgings, where we labored according to abil- 





“cM, up our time fully; and in the evenings we had | ity received to our own comfort. 
generally a pretty large number to sit with} 12th mo. 8th—We had a meeting of confer- 
us. ence with the most solid or concerned persons, re- 
12th mo. 7th.—Being First-day, we proposed ; 


specting holding a meeting there regularly, and 
a meeting, but the magistrate forbad our hold-| some matters connected with hile seneeutin 


ing one ; so that the landlord would not consent} in future, which ended well, and they uaa 
to any more meetings in his house; yet about | replenished with the showers of love and mercy 
thirty persons went in to George Dillwyn’s|thus bestowed; so we parted in near love 
room, that he hired of the landlord; where the| That evening there came nearly one hundred 
Lord owned us in a remarkable manner, to the| to our Inn, and filled our room (which was ver 
tendering of all our hearts. Near the close of| large) without any notice from us or axpeptation 
the meeting, an officer came from the magis-| given. Many of them were of the respectable 
trate, who stayed a short time. When our|class. We had a very solid opportunity, which 
meeting closed, we found the landlord and his} lasted nearly two hours. The people remained 
Zp wife in a very ill humor, and the officer with| very quiet; no opposition appeared; after 
——4 them. We informed him of the matter, and| which we took a solemn and affectionate leave 
took the blame to ourselves. The officer went| of each other. George Dillwyn and wife be- 
with us to our lodgings, and took one of our | lieved it right for them to abide with these ten- 
passports to the magistrate, to show him that we | der people a little longer. Here I first saw m 
were well recommended by a Minister of State | way open to leave Germany and go to Holland. 
in England ; after which he was satisfied ; and | We proceeded on our journey, but the way be- 
though he had fined the landlord where the | ing bad and our postillion careless, as they gen- 
: meeting was, he recalled the fine, and matters | erally are,) when it was about dark he overset 
were settled. our wagon one mile from the town. Here I met 
Tn the afternoon we had a very large meeting | with the extension ,of Divine regard, in being 
for this country, of nearly one hundred people, | preserved, so that my bones were not broken, 
at a freindly man’s house, where the Lord | though I at first thought my shoulder was bro- 
again owned us by his blessed Spirit, to the | ken or was out of joint, as I nearly fainted ; but 
humbling of our minds. Although it. was after recovering found it was only bruised, 
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William Farrer and Benjamin Johnson were 
much bruised, and bled freely .from their 
wounds. William Savery escaped unhurt. We 
felt tried, both as to body and mind, yet our 
faith did not fail ; for which favor my soul mag- 
nified the Lord. We got toa very good Inn, 
where we obtained what was suitable; and, af- 
ter washing our bruises, retired to bed, and the 
next morning proceeding on our journey to Min- 
den, where we arrived about eight o'clock at 
night, much wearied, having had a hard day’s 
travel, in much danger, as the snow was on the 
ground. It was difficult to keep out of the 
deep ruts. We went where we had before met 
with civil treatment, but could get little re- 
freshment that night, as it was late when we 
reached Minden. 

1796, 12th mo. 8th.—We stirred but little, 
being much fatigued. Under my many trials, 
I feel something of the Divine presence to be 
with me, and it bears me up through them. 
Ob ray soul, bless the Lord at all times, and 
praise his holy name forever; for he alone can 
be trusted and relied upon: He has carried me 
through the deep waters of many &fflictions, and 
hitherto has not failed in the hour of distress. 

9th.—We had a meeting in the evening, at- 
tended by about thirteen sober people, and the 
opportunity appeared to be owned by the Great 
Head of the Church. Great is the mystery of 
the Gospel: Christ putteth forth his servants 
and goeth before them. I felt in the foregoing 
meeting the necessity of waiting, in much in- 
ward retirement, to feel the mind and will of 
the Great Shepherd of Israel. 

10th.—This has been a very trying day to 
me; though in the morning I felt the Lord to 
be nearer than usual, and much sweetness cov- 
ered my mind. I then thought this is a morsel 
to strengthen me against a trial near at hand, 
and which came accordingly, and was of a na- 
ture very proving. Yet, as at many other times, 
I was earried through, and hoped to attain a 
greater share of patience than at times I fear I 
possess, as it ought to shine in a true Gospel 
minister. We have had the company this even- 
ing of several religious people, who seem jour- 
neying toward a resting habitation. We had 
some conversation with them, which seemed to 
be well accepted, and we found a door open to 
propose a meeting to be held, as a person offer- 
ed us a convenient room. The people seem 
more open to us than when here before. Being 
First-day, we attended the little meeting, usually 
held by a‘small number who professed with us, 
and who appeared to have grown, both in weight 
and number, since we were here last. I felt it 
my place to be silent, though my fellow-laborer 
had good service. That afternoon we attended 
the public meeting before proposed, where 
about two hundred people attended, who be- 
haved quietly during the time of meeting ; and 


I thought the service was suitable and well ac- 
cepted, and the power of truth prevailed over 
all, to the humbling of our hearts. Praise be 
ascribed forever to the Lord’s holy name, who 
alone is worthy. 

Not feeling our minds quite easy to leave 
Minden, we spent part of a day in writing and 
in visiting some families, in which service we 
felt our minds peaceful. One of the families 
were people of note in the world on several ac- 
counts, as in the administration of justice, and 
as one of the King’s Council. This man had 
been formerly visited by Sarah Grubb, and then 
was in a tender state of mind, but had since 
gone much from his first love; but I felt my- 
self drawn in Gospel love to request an inter- 
view with him and his family, which he read- 
ily granted. It seemed to be a tendering sea- 
son: he said he had not words to express his 
satisfaction; his heart seemed much opened, 
and full of tenderness towards us. He invited 
us to take dinner with him, and sent us several 
presents before leaving the city. 

In the evening of 12th mo. 13th, we had a 
meeting, where attended about forty persons. 
The Lord favored us with a sweet opportunity, 
which was our last there. Before 1 close this 
day’s exercises, I may mention that we made a 
visit to the High Priest, (as he is called, being 
the head of the Jewish order in the city,) oc- 
casioned by a report circulated by him injurious 
to the holy cause in which we were engaged. 
He appeared much confused, and gave us rea- 
son to believe it had originated with him. He 
informed us we could hold no more public meet- 
ings, that it was contrary to the laws. We were 
convinced that he wished us gone, and we left 
him, after laying the weight on himself. We 
proceeded towards Holland, and travelling about 
thirty-six miles, lodged at a good Inn. 

12th mo. 14th.—Proceeded to Osnaburgh, 
belonging to the Electorate of Hanover. A 
friendly man met us at the Inn door, inquiring 
whether we were from England or America. 
He proposed a meeting on the evening of our ar- 
rival, but we were unable to procure a house. 
Next day, we dined at the public table at the 
Inn ; where, as is the custom in many parts of 
Germany, a band of music attended, which, 
however agreeable to some, was quite the con- 
trary tome. There dined with us two Romish 
priests and an abbess, who appeared by her ac- 
tions to unite with the general conduct. She 
was a large woman, of hard countenance ; and 
although her life by her profession was spent in 
devotion and acts of charity, yet I thought I 
saw little of that life which truly dignifies. 
This evening we had a very small meeting, 
though to some satisfaction. We prepared to 
leave next morning. Osnaburgh contains about 
ten thousand inhabitants. The city is very ir- 
regularly laid out, but there are many large 
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buildings, and it appears full of business. The 
people were friendly, as in other places; but 
are divided as to religion. 

12th mo. 17th_—We travelled about thirty 
miles to Rheine, in the Bishop of Munster’s 
territory. Here we lodged at a Catholic Inn, 
and were well entertained. The inhabitants 
are mostly Catholics. We saw them going to 
their worship on First-day, with crosses hung 
about their necks, and other marks of the Rom- 
ish religion. 

12th mo. 18th.—We travelled about eigh- 
teen miles to a town called Bentheim, where the 
people are mostly Calvinists, and appear to be 


better informed than in many other parts of 


Germany. We have had some friendly con- 
versation with our landlord and his family, who 
seemed very much of our way of thinking. This 
town is well built; there is a castle on a high 
hill which overlooks the town, but seems to have 
stood long, and is now on the decay. There are 
many of those ancient piles in Germany, which 
now look as though they had forgotten their 
founders, and were by them forgotten ; both 
having lost their former dignity, and are going 
fast down to the dust, from which they were 
taken. We proceeded towards Amsterdam, 
about twenty-one miles, to Selden, one of the 
most beautiful situations we had seen in our 
travels. This town appears to have felt the ef- 
fect of the war : some of the buildings are large 
and substanti«l. We crossed a bridge of boats, 
and passed through several fine towns. On our 
way we saw one of the seats of the late Stadthol- 
der. I thought | had never seen a more beautiful 
place. Nature and art seemed to have united in 
beautifyingit. The country around, the fine build- 
ings, and the land, seemed to exceed any thing 
we had before seen. Wesoon reached Amster- 
dam ; and in the afternoon went to see our an- 
cient friend John Vanderwerf: he received us 
with much kindness, as he had long expected 
us. Here I felt my mind easy, and it seemed 
as though I was nearer my own habitation, and 
a great weight removed from my mind. 

12th mo. 24th.—Rested to recruit a little ; 
but finding no letters here, either from my 
friends in England or America, was somewhat 


- trying to us; yet in remembering I had taken 


my solemn leave of all my near connections be- 
fore I left home, and committed them to the 
care ang. keeping of Him “ who only hath im- 
mortality, dwelling in the light,” I felt easy. 
25th.—Being First-day, we had two meetings, 
to a good degree of satisfaction; though the 
weather being cold, made it uncomfortable for 
the people to sit, as they have no fires in their 
meeting-houses ; and from several passing in 
and out, they were not as quiet as we could 
have wished. Not feeling relieved, we had 
another meeting on the 26th, which I thought 
the most favored ; several present seemed much 


















tendered, and the meeting parted, I trust under 
a covering of Divine love. Our ancient frierd 
John Venderwerf has been as yet our interpre- 


ter. We have spent most part of this week in 
writing to our friends. 

1797, 1st mo. lst.—Being First-day, we had 
again two meetings, to some satisfaction. 
Though the present race of Friends are pretty 
much run out, yet there seems some ground to 
hope the candle will not go quite out. There 
are some who seem looking towards Friends in 
this city. I found a young man, whose father 
had disowned him on account of his religious 
principles; he seemed tender, and often la- 
mented the great want of a father in the 
church. 

This city is very large, containing about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, mostly Calvin- 
ists. Here also are many Jews, a’ great part of 
whom seem to be poor. They appear in all 
parts of Europe to experience, and to feel to be 
true, what Moses told them, “ That if they did 
not keep the law of their God, and walk in his 
covenant, they should be the tail and not the 
head, they should go bowed down always.” 

Our opportunities here have not been extensive 
for want of an interpreter, though I thought I 
felt as much love towards these people as any I 
had met with. bil i 

1st mo. 7th.—Being First-day, we had two 
more meetings, to good satisfaction ; the people 
behaved very well; and we parted in much 
nearness of spirit. 

9th.—We spent this day in finishing our let- 
ters, and prepared to leave this city. In the 
evening came two young men, one of them from 
Manchester, that had been convinced of Friends’ 
principles. We had some conversation with 
them, and parted in much love. 

10th.—We took leave of our friend John 
Venderwerf and his son in near love, and went 
to a very beautiful city called Haarlem, about 
ten miles from Amsterdam. To describe the 
country of Holland is beyond what [ can at- 
tempt or pretend to do, as it exceeds, for im- 
provement and beauty, any part I have seen in 
Europe. We passed on about twenty-two miles, 
to the city of Leyden, which appeared to be no 
great place of trade, but very beautiful for sit- 
uation, and much famed as the seat of learning. 
The people seem, as in other cities, friendly 
towards us, as far as we could discover. It con- 
tains, by information, about seventy thousand 
inhabitants, is very clean and quiet, and the 
people appear to be very moderate in their dress 
and very neat. I felt much love towards them, 
though I had not any conversation with them 
on religious subjects. We stayed a short time, 
and proceeded to the Hague, about twelve 
miles, and put up at a very good Inn. 

Ist mo. 1ith—wWe visited the American 
Minister, John Quincy Adams, from Boston, 
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who received us very kindly, and appeared dis- 

osed to do any thing for us he could, in the 
ine of his appointment. . We were desirous that 
Ww. Farrer should have a line from some one 
in power, but as he was an Englishman, we 
could not obtain any toleration from him for 
William Farrer to go to France: he recommend- 
ed us to the French Minister, and sent his ser- 
vant to show us where he lived. When on our 
way I was conducted into the place where the 
National Convention sat. About two hundred 
were present, who appeared in great state, some 
of them with their hats on. They required ours 
to be taken off, which we refused, and after a 
short time withdrew. Not finding the French 
Minister at his house, we were conducted by our 
guide to see the gardens and houses or palaces 
of the late Stadtholder’s wife and daughters, 
which indeed were very beautiful, and are now 
occupied by the French Ministers. On viewing 
these works and buildings, I was led to consider 
the uncertainty of all human grandeur and ac- 
quisitions ; and with the King of Israel to say, 
‘“* Vanity of vanites, all is vanity.” True it is 
when our hearts are set upon earthly things, 
however flattering the prospects. The French 
Minister received us very kindly, and served us 
as far as was in his power; but said he could do 
nothing for an Englishman, though he thought 
he might pass without much danger, being in 
company with us. He appeared to be of an open 
disposition, and expressed a regard for us as a 
religious society. 

This city is said by some to be the most beau- 
tiful of any in Europe; and as we passed 
through, we thought we had not seen any thing 
to equal it. The canals are many of them wide, 
and rows of large beautiful trees, all trained 
alike, on each side. Some streets are so wide 
as to have two paved ways for carriages; and 
between them, a fine walk for foot people ; so 
that here are fine rows of trees that make it look 
like a city rising on the edge of a large wood. 
There are, by information, about fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and they generally appear very re- 
spectable. It isthe seat of government. There 
are none of our society in it, nor did we hear of 
any religious people in the place, so that we 
saw no door open for religious labor. 

(To be continued.) 





LitTLE AcTs.—Little acts are the elements 
of true greatness. They raise life’s value, like 
the little figures over the larger ones in arith- 
metic, to its highest power. They are the tests 
of character and disinterestedness. They are 
the straws upon life’s deceitful current, that 
show the current’s way. The heart comes all 
out in them. They move on the dial of char- 
acter and responsibility, significantly. They 
indicate the character and destiny.—They help 
to make the immortal man It matters not 


so much where we are, as what we are. It is 
seldom that acts of moral heroism are called for. 
Rather, the real heroism of life is, do all its little 
duties promptly and faithfully—The Huppy 
Home. 

I think that’conscience will sometimes lead 
us to feel for others, and not act so as materially 
to hurt a weak brother; but I believe we should 
seldom find that we hurt those whose opinion 
would be worth caring for, if we kept close to 
the witness in our own hearts. If I were going 
to doa thing, I should endeavor to find whether 
it appeared to me in any way wrong, and whether 
I should feel easy to do it; looking secretly for 
help where it is to be found, and there I believe 
I should leave it; and if it led me to act differ- 
ently from some, I should probably be doing 
more good to society, than in any conformity, 
merely on account of theirs: for if I should be 
preserved in the way of obedience in other 
things, it would in time show from whence such 
actions sprung, and I think this very spirit of 
conforming in trifles to the opinion of others, 
leads into forms that may one day provea stum- 
bling-block to the progress of our Society; 
whereas, if we attend to the principle that 
brought us together, it will lead us out of forms 
and not into them.— EZ. Fry. 





From the Independent. 
ON THE DANGERS THAT BESET YOUNG MEN IN 
CITIES. 
BY H. W. BEECHER. 

Oh, if I had a voice that could speak convic- 
tion to the young, I would ery out over every 
village and over every farm, “ Abide at home, 
and seek not the unequal encounter of a city life. 
Let the leaves still hush you to sleep that 
hushed your fathers to sleep, and let the sun 
shine upon your brown skin that shone upon 
your father’s skin. Seek intelligence, and 
knowledge, and usefulness, and seek them 
where you are. Let the city, if it needs you, 
come and find you. Let the city seek you, and 
not you the city. Dispel the illusion, and its 
glory, and its power, and the lying hopes with 
which it beguiles you.” Blessed are they 
that, being born inthe country, know enough 
to stay there. 

But since this is not the case with us; since 
we are in the city, and surrounded by tens of 
thousands of the young, the next best thing 
we can do, is, to consider the perils that are 
the most imminent, and some of the methods 
by which these perils may be averted, and by 
which the young may be rescued from them. 

I count as the greatest loss that the young 
can sustain in coming hither, the loss of home, 
as I count as the greatest blessing which the 
young can enjoy to be that training which a 
good home affords. Some there are to whom 
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home is nothing but a grievance, and whose 
remembrance of home is a remembrance of sor- 
row. Let us believe that there are few such. 
Let us believe that in this happy land by far 
the greatest number have occasion all their life 
long to look back with thanksgiving to the ex- 
perience and the memories of home, and that 
this word rings out pleasure to them as long 
they are able to utter it or hear it uttered. 
Home is God’s natural training-ground. It has 
its laws, its restraints, and its compensations. 
It has its duties, its penalties, and its rewards. 
Although it is not omnipotent, though it often 
fails; yet, on the whole, it holds the young 
everywhere with a most salutary influence. 
And when young men go from home: to the 
city, they are fortunate if they have relatives 
and friends to whom they may go, who will give 
them, if aot a father’s home, yet a home, who 
will watch for them and love them, and who 
will lay upon them the same restraints to which 
they have been accustomed, perhaps even with 
a wiser hand than those from whom they have 
just parted. 

They are next to be congratulated that fiod 


weary of work. They are without the natural 
restraints of home society. They are home- 
sick—and if there is any sickness that is as bad 
as that, [ have never experienced it. They 
crave kindness and sympathy. They are with- 
out any conscious place for their roots to grow ; 
they sleep by night where they work by day; 
they catch their food merely for the sake of 
eating. And we never know what the refine- 
ments of home are till we eat thus. Itis the 
most animal of all things to eat. And yet, we 
never suspect it. So have Christian refinements 
and household virtues made the table to be the 
very center of sweet intercourse, that we gather 
about it to feed the soul more than to feed the 
body. And we do not find this out till we come 
to go away from home, and are deprived of 
howe blessings. Then when there is nobody 
to talk to, and nobody to ask a blessing, and it 
is only mouth and bread, and mouth and meat, 
| we see how poor is thatact which is so precious 
as it is seen in the household. 
It is under such circumstances that the 
young are easily influenced by either the good 
| or the bad. Those who show them kindness win 


families who, though not kindred, have wis-| them, no matter what their character may be. 
dom and kindness and benevolence, and who! In those hours when they feel wearied, and 
act toward them the part of benefactors. It homeless, and stripped of the things to which 
may seem very little to you that the young: they have been accustomed, and when they 
man who came to your house became speedily | hunger for fellowship and sympathy, the man 
an object of your solicitude, that you gave your | that lays his hand upon them first will be apt 
evening thought to him, and that you sought to, to take possession of them. If he is a bad 
make your house a home to him. He may, man, he will ruia them. If he is a good man, 
pass from under your roof, and he may never , he will save them. 

express in this world the gratitude that he} Let us look ata few points of danger that 
feels towards you; but the time is coming when } develop under such circumstances in cities 

the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed ; - First, of course, is the danger that society 
then God will make known to you that not the | will lead the young man through kindness into 
least useful in life were those that succored the | dissipation, snd wasteful indulgences and plea- 
young that for the time, being were put into | sures, at the risk of destroying his morals, his 
their care. Persons that are working under | health, and his industrious habits, and of soon 
such cicrcumstances are working for etern- | setting him adrift from good society, and sweep- 


ity. 

But vast numbers are thrust upon utterly 
unhomelike plages. It must needs be so. 
There was a time in primitive periods, when 
the apprentice belonged to the employer’s fam- 
ily, when the merchant took to his own house 
his few clerks; but the change of business, 
and the multiplication of men in stores and 
shops, makes this no longer possible, as it used 
to be ; and young men find their places as best 
they can. Some must sleep in stores, and 
some in lofts, and some in places not tempting 
to the fancy ; and even their food they must 
obtain in ways utterly diverse from the habi- 
tudes of home. They board. Blessed are 


they to whom that word brings sweet sugges- 
tions! Many and many there are, who are, by 
the barrenness of all their methods of living, 
made to feel uawholesome, abnormal attrac- 
tions, full of danger to their morals. They are 


ing him into that great flock where distress 
; and death shoot all their bolts. The very quali- 
tics that most fit a man to be loved and to be 
useful are the very qualities that make him an 
easy prey to dissipation. I mean sympathy, 
and yearning for companionship, and warm- 
heartedness. A cold nature, that is stern, that 
proposes to itself outward prosperity, that looks 
with a stony eye upon indulgences, and that 
does not drink, nor smoke, nor turn aside 
from the strictest habits of temperance—such a 
nature will not hurt. There is not anything to 
spoil in it. There is no juice, and nothing to 
ferment. But the heart, gleeful and imitative, 
that loves and wants to be loved, and that is 
sending out all the time as many tendrils as a 
vine—that ferments; it is easily tempted; it 
readily yields; it recovers with difficulty, and 
with shame, and mortification, and remorse, 
where it recovers at all; and in multitudes of 
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instances it goes little by little steadily down- 
ward. The good spoil easy, as sweet easily fer- 
ments. This is the first great danger that the 
young encounter in coming to cities. It is the 
more dangerous because in the beginning dis- 
sipations are always guileful. They seek to 
render themselves beautiful—beautiful to the 
eye, beautiful tothe ear, beautiful to every 
sense. They come under all forms of sweet 
persuasion. There is nothing more deceitful 
than the earlier paintings of those courses 
whose ends ure death. ‘There is a way that 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end therof 
are the ways of death.” That is true still, and 
it will be true as long at the world stands. * * 

I must be permitted to specialize still another 
danger from the general head of dissipation— 
one that you are not accustomed to hear spoken 
of in the pulpit. I mean the danger of using 
tobacco. Do not think that I propose to deliver 
an indiscriminate tirade of abuse against this 
practice. I wish to speak moderately, and to 
give the result of my reflections founded upon 
much observation. Ido not deny that there are 
many temperaments that seem to be able to use 
tobacco all their life long with comparatively 
little inconvenience—to themselves. I do not 
mean that every young man who addicts him- 
self to chewing or: smoking will of necessity 
take on other vices, or let this habit run to ex- 
cess. But we area nervous people. Every- 
thing in the economy of our society tends to 
develop the brain and the nervous system un- 
duly. Now asa matter of fact, it is true that 
among such a people, smoking is apt to lead to 
thirst and drinking. Not always, not neces- 
sarily; but frequently, and naturally. The 
cup and the cigar are well acquainted with 
each other. The use of tobacco always tends 
to waste the nerve-force and the brain-force ; 
and in thousands of cases there can be no ques- 
tion but that it squanders life by leakage right 
from the center. And you do not know whether 
you are the one in five that will be poisoned 
and prematurely destroyed, or not. If there 
was one single reason for this habit, there 
might be some excuse for those that indulge in 
it, but it is a thing which is utterly without 
any reason whatever. You have to make super- 
human exertions, in the first instance, to per- 
suade yourselves to touch tobacco. It would 
seem as if God, when he made that weed, said, 
“1 invoke all sprits of nausea and nastiness to 
stand around about and defend it from any 
touch.” For, it seems to me that if anything 
would be secure from human meddling, that 
would. It is repugnant to every feeling. The 
whole nature revolts from it. You are not 
drawn to it by any thing that is in you or in it. 
Not one single element of health does it give 
you; and the pleasure that is derived from its 
use is, in the main, illusive pleasure. And 











such is the effect of it as a poison upon many 
constitutions, that the straggle of breaking away 
from it is next only to the struggle of breaking 
away from the cup. And it has led many and 
many a youth to the cup. If you have but just 
begun to smoke, ask yourselves what earthly 
good it will do you ; and if you fail, as you will, 
to find a good excuse for continuing the habit, 
leave it off. If you chew and smoke, your 
misery is double; and if you do but one, do 
not try to cure yourselves by doing the other; 
for you will end in doing both. On grounds 
of simple common sense, I ask every young 
man in this congregation who is addicted to the 
unwholesome practice of smoking or chewing, 
Is it worth your while to spend your means, 
and to entail upon yourselves an unnecessary 
expense, for the sake of keeping up a habit 
that incommodes others, that annoys those 
about you, that will probably have a bad influ- 
ence upon your health, and that will possibly 
injure your morals? While I would not seem 
to be extravagant, I cannot fail to give a solemn 
and affectionate warning to the young people 
of my charge on this subject. If you have not 
learned to use tobacco in any form, I beseech 
of you, abstain from it. The young often ac- 
quire the habit because they feel that it will be 
a distinction. No; unfortunately, smoking is 
so common that it is not a distinction. If you 
wish to have a distinction, refrain from sm6k- 
ing ; that will make you rather remarkable. 

Passing from this general head, with its 
specialites, in respect to the dangers to which 
the young are exposed when they leave home 
and come to the experiences of living in the 
city, I mention some of the illusions that they 
must go through. 

The first of all is that of setting up a wrong 
ideal and end of life: not manhood and its 
power ; not conscience and purity ; not truth and 
fidelity ; not industry and contentment; but 
simple wealth, as if that carried all things. This 
is the first thing that illudes and deceives men 
who come here. They feel that they enter the 
city to make their life good in the acquiring of 
property. So far as morality is an instrument 
to that end, they are impressed with the neces- 
sity of morality ; but there is an undue feeling 
as to the importance of gaining wealth. And 
this is the ambition that whets and quickens the 
zeal of thousands and thousands. 

Now, aim as broadly and highly as you please 
at fortune, but remember that character is bet- 
ter than property. Itis better because it brings 
with it that which property does not necessarily 
bring—influence and happiness. For there may 
be such a thing as acquiring riches, and losing 
self-respect and respect for other men, and los- 
ing happiness therewith. There is a law of 
happiness, just as there is a law of health. Hap- 
piness does not eome by chance. It is a thing 
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that God has ordained, and that he guards; and | be religious, after they shall have secured the:r 
no man shall be made happy simply by the pos-| foothold and standing in life, who defer it and 


session of wealth. A man being wealthy, and 
knowing how to use his wealth, may augment 
his happiness by it. It may open stores for the 
eye, for the ear, for the taste, and for the moral 
sentiments; and soa man by bis wealth may 
make himself refined and cultured, and may 
make others happy, and thus make himself hap- 
py; but the law of happiness is to give, and 
not to receive, The world has been seeking for 
modes of obtaining happiness for ages, and it is 
reluctant to believe that it is a law which never 
can be broken, that men are happy in the -pro- 
portion in which they make others happy, and 
not in the proportion in which they strive after 
their own happiness. 

Next is the illusion in respect to the relation 
which exists between means and ends. There 
18 @ grand attempt of men to gain by dexterity, 
and without equivalents of work or skill or 
strength, their prosperities in life. There is a 
great tendency to unthoroughness. There is a 
want of fidelity. There is a lack of the ap- 
preciation of these things. Not merely on moral 
grounds, but even on business grounds there is 
an incousideration of truth, and honesty, and 
Integrity. There is an impression that a man 
may be unthorough and unfaithful, and yet by 
sharpness and dexterity gain a livelihood, and 
acquire property. And so, in all trades, and 
artisan employments, and professions, there is a 
temptation of the young to the illusion of ap- 
pearances instead of the reality of things; to 
the illusion of quickness and sharpness and dex- 
terity, instead of fidelity and honesty and tho- 
roughness. And this is a course that grows 
Worse and worse with years, and must in the 
end of life leave a man hopeless in old age. 
Men charge the fault of their ill-success in life 
to society, and to the envy and jealousy of ri- 
vals ; whereas their failure is attributable to the 
fact that they hove stumbled on the illusion 
that they could gain a prosperity, not by ren- 
dering an equivalent work, not by exercising 
skill, not by putting forth thought, not by ad- 
hering to moral fidelities, but by practicing dex- 
terities. ; 

There is but one other illusion that I shall 
mention, and that is the illusion that the young 
are too apt to fall into, of the incompatibility of 
a moral and religious course in life with oul 
prosperity ; as if the God that made and arrang- 
ed the laws of political economy was not the 
same God that made and arranged the laws of 
morality and religion. There is a strong im- 
pee that the foundations of business have 

een so laid, and its laws have been so estab- 
lished, that a man’s conscience is apt to be in 
his way, aud that a man’s scruples are apt to be 
at the expense of his prosperity ; and there are 
thousands that mean to be good, and mean to 


feel that for the present it would be incompati- 
ble with their ontward success. But, admitting 
one thing—that it requires more time to prosper 
by a method that is strictly in obedience to 
moral principle—nothing is more certain than 
that the higher you are on the scale of fideilty 
to moral principle, other things being equal, the 
more you will be sought, and the greater will be 
your chances of success. An invincible habit 
of truthfulness, of unbribable honesty; a fear 
of God that holds a man, seen or unseen, in 
restraint ; a conscience that is scrupulous even to 
punctilio—these are things that, when they are 
found out, make a man just such an one as every 
bank, every insurance company, every broker, 
every merchant wants. No person is so much 
in demand as he who has common sense, indus- 
try, and that moral fidelity which comes from 
religion. 





A Goptess Lire.—A grievous fault it is, 
when people consider their living merely in 
respect to their dying—so that if they had not 
to die at all, they would be absolved from all 
duty to live well. Justas if not living well were 
anything but a constant death—or, as if there 
was no good in virtue except to keep one out of 
the jailor’s or executioner’s hands. To such 
baseness do men come. To die unprepared is 
terrible; but to live unfit for the work of life— 
unfit for the presence of the Maker of all, and 
the society of his true servants—this is quite 
tolerable, and commonly excites little surprise. 
So false are the ordinary judgments of man- 
kind. But what should we think of a citizen 
whose respect tothe state was determined simply 
by the fear of penalties—who would at any time 
violate those laws if he could do so with impu- 
nity? Is it less vicious then, or less base, to 
maintain a mere semblance of virtue toward God, 
only through fear of threatened penalties, while 
the heart owns no allegiance to him? It is all 
so useless too. Before a human tribunal we are 
ordinarily safe if the record of our outward acts 
be good: but on no such pretext can we escape 
the judgment of Him who looketh only at the 
heart. Counterfeit coins sometimes’pass in the 
markets of this world; but they can never pur- 
chase for us the permanent goods of a future 
state.— Christian Times. 


—_ ~~ ——__—_ 


Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by our standing in our 
own light. Kindness makes sunshine where- 
ever it goes: it finds its way into the hidden 
chamber of the heart, and brings forth trea- 
sures of gold; harshness, on the contrary, shuts 
them up for ever. 
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THE COLONIES IN LIBERIA. 

Extracts from a letter written from Monrovia, by a 
resident there, to a friend in this country, July 6, 
1864, 

Although we are considerably advanced into 
the rainy season, still both clearing and plant- 
ing are going on. Usually at this time the 
farmers have done their work, and leaving their 
crops to the genial growth of the season, have 
retired to their houses and sheltered themselves 
from the excessive rains which visit us at this 
season of the year. But such is the ambition 
of the people this year, that laborers are every- 
where sought for; new farms are opening, and 
extensive planting is carried on. 

I am unable to send you anything like a full 
estimate of the coffee shipped from our ports 
this year. There has been, however, a vast in- 
crease over the quantity of last year, and for 
this we have to remember and thank Mr. E. S. 
Morris, of Philadelphia. The bark Thomas 
Pope,* which sailed hence for New York a few 
weeks ago, carried 20,000 pounds of coffee, 
4,000 of which came from Bassa, and between 
2,000 and 3,000 pounds from Linore. I may 
mention just here, that since last November 
upwards of 800,000 pounds of sugar have been 
shipped from this port. Captain Webber, I 
am told, took between 50,000 and 60,000 Ibs. 
The Eastern Light took about 70,000 pounds 
of sugar and molasses for L. L. Lloyd. A con- 
siderable quantity still remains unsold, and a 
few farmers are still grinding their cane. 

One item deserves notice: About 50,000 
pounds of sugar have been carried from Mon- 
rovia to Sierra Leone in three small vessels of 
our town. Quite a brisk trade is springing up 
between Sierra Leone and our Republic; and 
every month one or two of our little coasters 
leave either Bassa or Monrovia on a commercial 
adventure. I must not omit to mention that a 
very large portion of the sugar exported went 
out of the country in barrels made of native 
wood, and manufactured by our own coopers. 
Three or four years ago Charles Cooper, one of 
our largest growers of cane, after he had made 
his sugar, had no barrels to ship it in. He 
went into the bush and found an excellent 
wood, and a stout vine for hoops; and since, 
quite a number of coopers have been employed 
in making kegs, barrels ard hogsheads.— Wash- 
ington Daily Chronicle. 

IMPORTS FROM LIBERIA. 

“ Liberian commodities are beginning to be 
known in our business circles, and, owing to 
their intrinsic qualities, to command very high 
prices. Recent intelligence from Monrovia re- 
port constant material progress, and enterprises, 
and enlarged trade and commerce. A vessel 
lately arrived at New York with, it is stated, 


* Supposed to be misprinted. Perhaps the vessel 
was the Thomas P. Cope. 


forty thousand pounds of “ Liberia Mocha” 
Coffee. Some of this, of superior size and 
flavor, sold at 70 cents per pound. A leading 
firm in our city bought for their sales upwards 
of two thousand pounds, paying sixty cents per 
pound. Fifteen hundred pounds, by the same 
trader, found a purchaser at one dollar and 
thirty-seven and a half cents per pound. These 
rates should prove a powerful incentive to the 
citizens of this young negro Republic. Indeed, 
there now exists a greater agricultural activity 
and success among them than was ever known. 
An export of three hundred thousand pounds 
of sugar is estimated from the Liberian ports 
since last November, and several large mills, 
to be worked by water or steam, have been 
shipped from this country, for the grinding of 
their excellent sugar cane. 

The importation into this country of pepper, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee and other valuable 
commodities from the rich and growing Repub- 
lic of Liberia, must have a powerful tendency 
to awaken voluntary emigration, on the part of 
our educated and enterprising colored men, to 
that land of promise. Let all aid as best they 
can to make Liberia still more attractive to the 
members of a race whose condition, at best, in 
the United States is not to be compared to that 
which is opened to them on the western shores 
of their own vast Continent—National Intel- 
ligencer. 
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Diep, of dropsy, at his residence in Mannington 
township, Salem county, N.J., on the 8th of 8th 
month, 1864, James ANDREWS, in the 66th year of 
his age; an overseer of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing. Though laboring under great bodily suffering, 
his close was peaceful, and marked with sweet sere- 
nity of mind. 

——, at West Branch, Clearfield county, Pa., on 
the 8th of 9th month, 1864, of cholera-infantum, 


Henry C., youngest child of Nathan and Ann Moore, . 


aged 1 year and 9 months. 


—, 9th mo. 11th, 1864, Taomas C. Bett, of 
Flushing, Long Island, aged 48 years. We feel that 
a tribute of affection is due to the departed. Gentle 
and unassuming in his manners, he gained the es- 
teem of all who knew him, and in the hour of death 
declared he was permitted spiritually to behold the 
green pastures of life, and to have an assurance of 
an entrance therein. He would sometimes exclaim 
“How happy Iam.” His health had been frail for 
many years, yet he always felt concerned, when able, 
to attend meeting. 


———-46————__—__ 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 

aid and elevation of the Freedmen, will be held at 

Race Street Meeting House on Fourth-day evening, 

5th of 10th mo., at 7} o’clock. All Friends and others 
interested are invited. 

Samurt H. Gartiey, 


Anne SHOEMAKER, t Clerks, 
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“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” have received 
since Eighth month, from R. M., of West 
Liberty, lowa, . . . ... . . $1000 

From of Richardson, Indiana, 20 00 

From J. W. L., of Mahanoy City, Pa. 2 00 

From Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association 
of Abington, Pa., a valuable box of clothing. 

New Clothing from Joseph Mendenhall. 

Six pairs of Yarn Stockings from A. Good- 
win, Salem, N. J. 

Maraaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 

9th mo. 19th, 1864. 








PENNSYLVANIA FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCI- 
ATION,—OPERATIONS IN TENNESSEE AND 
ALABAMA. 


To the Editors of the Press. 


Sir :—In the appeal of this association, is- 
sued last winter, its purposes are thus set forth : 

First. To give somewhat in charity to all | 
who have urgent need of such help. 

Second. To send teachers to these poor ne- 
groes, who are ignorant because they have been | 
bred in slavery, where the attempt to learn is aj 
crime. 

Third. To organize labor for these home- 
less, and otherwise destitute refugees, so that 
they may become self-supporting. 

The same document also states that the asso- 
ciation, “ while continuing its work on the sea 
islands of South Carolina, will henceforth turn 
its attention especially to Tennessee and North- 
ern Alabama.” 

In‘ pursuance of this purpose, with the means 
provided by a generous public, early last spring 
an agent was appointed with instructions “ to 
proceed to Nashville, and, making that city his 
headquarters, to ascertain by personal visitation 
and correspondence, the condition of the freed 
people, and to locate schools wherever they were 
needed, and could be organized and conducted 
with safety.” 

Previous to this appointment a large amount 
of goods, consisting chiefly of blankets, shoes, 
and woolen shirts, had been sent to Nashville, 
consigned to the distributing officer at that 
point. 

With the character of the new field the cor- 
responding secretary was somewhat fawiliar ; 
and it was understood that the introduction of 
schools for the freed people, in a community 
hostile to their change of condition, was fraught 
with much difficulty, and perhaps no little 
danger. 

The agent reached Nashville in the latter 
part of March, and immediately commenced 
operations. He found deposited here most of 
the goods sent out by the association ; the clos- 
ing of the river having delayed their transpor- 
tation. Measures were immediately taken to 
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dispose of these supplies on the plan of the as- 
sociation, with respsct to temporal relief—‘ To 
give freely to the destitute, who were without 
means, and to sell at very low prices to those 
able to purchase.” 

The recipients of the goods gratuitously dis- 
tributed were, for the most part, the colored 
refugees gathered in the several contraband 
camps at Nashville, Clarksville, Gallatin, and 
Huntsville. To many of these the supply of 
blankets was most opportune. Evidence is not 
wanting that valuable lives were saved by the 
timely gift of these warm coverings. 

Ip one or two instances the officer in charge 
of the white fugitives from East Tennessee, 
upon the unexpected arrival of a large number 
of destitute families, applied to the agent for 
aid. It was well understood by the latter that 
all goods in his charge were intended for col- 
ored people, but a long residence in Philadel- 
phia had made him acquainted with many of 
the contributors to the association, and he 
could not hesitate. The simple query, “ What 
would they do if they were here ’” which pre- 
sented itself, was answered by asupply of blan- 
kets sufficient to protect the weary fugitives as 
they rested on their painful journey to ‘‘ God’s 
country” beyond the Ohio. i 

At a late date supplies of clothing for wo- 
men and children were sent out. Some of these 
were sold for less than cost in Huntsville, and 
the residue furnished gratuitously to the new- 
ly-arrived freed people at the camp. 

Some of the scenes at the distributing rooms 
were touching. A boy, 12 years of age, after 
exchanging his rags for a comfortable suit from 
these stores, exclaimed, with a grateful look : 
“Pears like [ meets friends eberywhere ; my 
mother at de camp won’t know me.” 

A wretched mother, with an emaciated child 
in her arms, presented herself for aid. She 
was feeble from the effects of blows received 
from her late owner, inflicted because she had 
asked leave to visit her husband in Nashville. 
It is needless to add that the sufferer received 
a good supply of raiment, prepared by the 
kindness of her own sex in Pennsylvania. 

Although at a great distance from the field, 
no association supplied a larger amount in val- 
ue for the destitute in Tennessee than did this, 
and the goods were such as the freed people ~ 
stood greatly in need of. 

Within a fortnight after his arrival, the 
agent visited Murfreesboro, Stevenson, Chatta- 
nooga, and Huntsville, and made arrangements 
for the location of a number of schools, obtain- 
ing at the same time, much valuable informa- 
tion with reference to the condition of the col- 
ored population. 

The first school organized under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Associ- 
ation was at Stevenson, Alabama. Here were 
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poe several hundred of the freed people ; 
e men being mechancis and laborers in Ser: 
ernment employ, and, with their families occu- 


pying log houses, which they had built them- 
selves. 


In August a school was organized in: Mur- 
freesboro, with an attendance of about one 
hundred, under the care of Elizabeth Brad- 
shaw, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Normal 
; School. This is still in session, and with com- 
This school was placed in charge of two fe-| petent assistants, who are to be sent immedi- 
male teachers from the State of Wisconsin. | ately, we doubt not that this young lady will 
Ill-health obliged one of them to resign her| accomplish a good work. 
position after a few weeks of diligent toil, leay-| Arrangements had been made for ocuupying 
ing her companion to continue the work,| Huntsville, and late in April a deputation of 
against trials and difficulties such as are seldom | teachers from Pennsylvania arrived in Nash- 
encountered by her sex. She persevered, how- | ville en route for that point. While on their 
ever, until the usual time for a summer vaca-| way from Philadelphia an order was issued by 
tion had arrived, when the school was closed | the military authorities refusing transportation 
after an examination, the results of which were | on military railroads south of Nashville, and 
highly satisfactory. The average attendance | suspending for several days the privilege of 
here was 160. Much has been said and written | travel by land from Louisville to Nashville. 
of the eagerness of the freed people for instruc-| This obliged the delegation to spend several 
tion. The accounts hitherto received were|days on the Cumberland. The trip was tedi- 
more than confirmed by the reports from Stev-| ous, the water of the river unwholesome, and 
evson. Parents and children—the old and the | upon their arrival several of the party were 
young—were desirous to learn to read ; and by | quite indispesed. The military order referred 
the light of the cabin fire the child’s lesson of|to prevented their proceeding farther ; the city 
the day was repeated to the toil-worn adult at | was crowded, and the quarters they were 
home. Even afflictions were surmounted in this | obliged to occupy were very much contined. 
quest for learning. Among those who gath- It was then supposed that transportation 
ered was a women “ bowed with an infirmity,” | would be resumed in a few days. With this 
so deformed that except in a sitting posture} hope the teachers entered upon such service as 
she could ‘‘ never more behold the sun.”” Lean- | presented itself, laboring in the schools already 
ing upon her short erutches she limped to the| established in Nashville, and assisting in the 
ruined building in which the school was first | organization of one additional. But their oper- 
held, toiled up the ricketty stairs, and with | ations were speedily checked by ill-health. 
eager face seated herself among the children to| The delay upon the river had sown the seeds 
“learn the detters.” of fever, and but a short period elapsed before 

The second educational effort was the estab-| three of them were prostrated by disease. 
lishment of a schoolén the 15th Colored Regi-| A long, tedious illness followed, proving fatal 
ment, stationed at Nashville. This was among] to one of the party, William Lupton, of Bridge- 
the most useful of the operations of the associa-| ton, N. J., who breathed his last on the even- 
tion. The teachers were volunteers. At least|ing of the 5th of June. He was an earnest 
six hundred men were at one time receiving | young man, devoted to the cause in which he 
instructions in this camp, and the progress of| had enlisted, and sustaining both in life, and at 
some of them was truly remarkable. The work|the hour of death, the character of a devout 
here was continued through the summer,.and | Christian believer. 
will continue while the regiment is on guard| The residue of the family, which included 
duty. several teachers from the West, suffered in a 

A school was next organized in the Colored | like manner, but the instance mentioned above 
Baptist Church, in Martin street Nashville. | was the only one which proved fatal. 

This was intended to be of a little higher grade| The disease was typhoid fever, and the recov- 
than those organized for contrabands, and a|ery of so many of them under such discoura- 
considerable contribution in money was re-|ging circumstances, is due, under Providence, 
ceived by the association from the parents of|to the skill of an excellent physician, a kind- 
the children who attended it. hearted, humane man, Dr. R. L. Stanford, sur- 

This, too was continued until mid-summer, | geon of United States volunteers. This gen- 
and will reopen this fall. tleman was a member of the family when the 

It closed with a public examination, at| fever first made its appearance. While attend- 
which anti-slavery hymns were sung, and free | ing to all his duties as surgeon-in-charge of one 
children, late chattels, performed examples in | of the largest hospitals in the city, he added to 
mental arithmetic. At the time of its adjourn- | his burdens the care of this afflicted household, 
ment, it was in charge of Robert R. Westcott,| refusing any pecuniary compensation for his 
a graduate of Princeton college, and a young |services; and although a slaveholder. himself, 
man of much promise. The average attendance |fully appreciated the errand of benevolence 
at this school was fifty. and love which had called from their Northern 
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homes, these devoted laborers. He is a native 
of East Tennessee, an intimate friend of Gov. 
Johnson, our future Vice President, and quite 
worthy of the friendship and regard of that 
eminent patriot and statesman. 

During the illness of the delegation, the 
visits of the agent,to other parts of the field 
were necessarily suspeuded, but with their 
recovery they. were at once resumed. 

Clarksville, Johnsonville, and the station on 
the Northwest Railroad were visited, and the 
condition of the colored people at these points, 
both contraband and soldiers, carefully investi- 
gated ; and with a well-defined plasf of opera- 
tions for the coming season, with a full knowl- 
edge of the difficulties to be overcome, the au- 
tumn campaign will be entered upon with ear- 
nestness and vigor. 

_ The association is understood by the authori- 
ties to be intending a permanent work: and as 
a proof of its position with military men, it is 
only necessary to refer toa late order issued 
by Col. Muzzey, who has the entire charge of 
recruiting colored troops in the Southwest, 
to observe that he directs all “ recruiting offi- 
cers, wherever stationed, to aid and assist the 
Superintendent of Schools of the Pennsylvania 
Freedmen’s Association in organizing schools 
in Middle and Eastern Tennessee.” In the 
four schools organized during the past season, 
1,200 colored persons have received instruction 
through the agency and from the teachers of 
this association, and this good work has been 
done in an enemy's country, and despite obsta- 
cles which at one time seemed insurmountable. 


I am, sir, very respectfully yours, M. 


———_ + ~wen -- 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


Prune thou the words, thy thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he, who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


——— ——— 


SONNETS ON PRAYER. 
BY R. C. TRENCH. 


Lord! what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence can avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

Whar parched grounds refresh us with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth in sunny outline brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this 

wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong— 


That we are ever, ever borne with care— 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with 
Thee! . 


When hearts are full of yearning tenderness, 
For the loved absent whom we cannot reach 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech. 

The spirit’s true affection to express ; 

When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the soul’s or body’s agony, 

Which human efforts help not to make less ; 
Then, like a cup capacious to contain 

The overflowing of the heart, is prayer. 

The longing of the soul is satisfied— 

The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 

And though we cannot cease to yearn and grieve; 
Yet here we learn in patience to abide. 


em 


THE BEGGAR. 


A BEGGAR through the world am I— 
From place to place I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ’s sweet sake and charity ! 


A little of thy steadfastness, 

Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

018 oak, give me— 

That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout- hearted trunk below 

And firm-set roots unshaken be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 
Enduring through still day and night 
Rude tempest-shock and withering blight— 
That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance 

And the strong tide of circumstance— 
Give me, old granite gray. 


Some of thy pensiveness serene, 

Some of thy never-dying green, 

Put in this scrip of mine— 

That griefs may fall like snow-flakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 

Ready to be an angel bright— 

O sweetly-mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content, 

Give me, my cheerful brook— 

That I may still be full of glee 

And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
‘In some neglected nook. 


Ye have been very kind and good 

To me, since I’ve been in the wood ; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart; 
But good by, kind friends, every one, 
I’ve far to go ere set of sun; 

Of all good things I would have part, 
The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey’s scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet! 

Some of thy modesty, 

That blossoms here as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou’dst been, 
Oh, give, to strengthen me. 


—James Russell Lovell. 
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THe ANTIQUITIES OF GERMANY.—Discov- 
eries are frequently made in the Swiss and 
German lakes of old buildings and utensils. 
The London Athenzeum says : 

“Further accounts are given. in the Bavarian 
Gazette, of the discoveries of lake-houses in 
Starnberg. Prof. Wagner declares that the 
pile-buildings date from the Bronze age,—not 
the Age of Bronze of Byron, but the one which 
preceded the Celto-Germanic Iron age. The 
hypothesis of Prof. Desor, that they belong to 
the Stone age, has not been confirmed by the 
discovery of any arms or implements of fire- 
stone or serpentine, though a bone knife- handle 
which has been found, is stated to be identical 
with the bone handles of fire-stone knives found 
in the lake of Neufchatel, and on the island 
itself, in laying the foundations of a building, 
a spear-head of fire-stone was discovered. It 
would therefore seem that two or three periods 
were represented by the lake-houses of Starn- 
berg. Similar discoveries have been made in 
the Chiemsee, in the lake of Seon, which lies 
a little to the north of the Chiemsee, and has 
an especial interest for English readers, as the 
opening scenes of ‘ The Initials’ aré laid there, 
and in the Ammersee, which is fed by the 
stream of the Ammergau of the passion-plays. 
But in none of these lakes has there been as 
yet any great haul of antiquities, though, per- 
haps, the later autumn months, when the 
water is lower and clearer, may be more favor- 
able. The work of dredging goes on but slow- 
ly, and muth time elapsed before many of the 
curiosities found in the Swiss lakes saw the 
light. Bones and potsherds, the ‘kitchen- 
stuff’ of the old inhabitants of the lake-houses, 
have generally been the first to-appear; in one 
lake, large piles, evidently worked with iron, 
and forming the remains of a bridge from the 
mainland to an island, seemed to belong to the 
time of the Romans.” 





PRE-HISTORIC EVIDENCE OF MAN. 

Some years ago interesting discoveries of 
human remains were made in caves in the 
South-western part of France, and the British 
Parliament has appropriated £1,000 to pur- 
chase one of these caves, to be placed under 
charge of Professor Owen on behalf of the 
British Museum. The Manchester Guardian 
gives the following particulars about these caves 
and their contents : 

‘“‘The locality of the caves is the department 
of Dordogne, in the province of Perigord. It is 
chiefly on the banks of tributaries of the river 
Dordogne (which reaches the sea a little north 
of Bordeaux) that the caverns are found. In 
the valley cf the Vezere, one of the principal of 
these tributaries, are several caverns, one of 
which, that of Eyzies, was bought last year by 
Messrs. E. Lartet and H. Christy, two eminent 


geologists. These gentlemen divided the floor 
of the cave into compartments, and, with a gen- 
erosity worthy of all praise, they have sent spe- 
cimens of the blocks thus obtained to the prin- 
cipal museums in Europe and elsewhere. In 
this way Mr. Plant received about a fortnight 
ago, for the Salford Royal Museum, a slab weigh- 
ing about five hundred weight. It was broken 
in the journey into two parts, each of which has 
been mounted under a glass shade. The shak- 
ing it had received on the way rubbed off a 
quantity of debris weighing about twenty pounds, 
and this Mr. Plant has carefully washed and 
sifted, and separated atom from atom. His pa- 
tience has been fully rewarded, as he has found 
articles of the deepest interest. Before enter- 
ing into details it may be well to say that by 
far the largest number of bones found in the 
caverns of Perigord are those of the reindeer, 
an animal which has not been known within the 
historic period south of the northern shores of 
the Baltic. It is impossible even to approxi- 
mate to the antiquity of an age so remote ; but 
Sir Charles Lyell, in his ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ 
estimates that the cave-dwellers, tokens of whose 
manners of life we are about to describe, flour- 
ished not less than from ten to fifteen thousand 
years ago. These tokens consist of a compact 
mass of earth, charcoal, flint-weapons and tools, 
bones, needles, ete., which had been hardened 
into a solid agglomerate, chiefly by the action 
of the calcareous droppings from the roof of the 
cave. This agglomerate, or breccia, as it is 
technically styled, has formed an artificial floor 
to the cave of various thicknesses, from three 
inches to ten inches. The practice of the an- 
cient inhabitants of throwing down the bones 
and other remnants of their feasts upon the 
floor of the cave in which they continued to 
dwell, receives illustration from the description 
given by the Danish missionary of the last cen- 
tury, Hans Egede, of the habits of the Esqui- 
maux. He says their huts were veritable char- 
nel-houses, heaped up with fat and the raw 
flesh of animals and fish, which, together with 
the remains of former feasts, created a smell 
which a European could not endure, but which 
did not incommode a native in the least. 

“ At some period subsequent to the human 
occupancy of the cavern, a flood has rushed 
through it, bringing in its course, and leaving 
in the cave, a number of boulderstones. These 
have been fixed to the artificial floor of breccia 
by the slow but unfailing mason—the droppings 
from the chalk strata overhead.” 

The articles in the Salford Museum include 
flint knives, bone needles, broken teeth, and 
similar objects. The conclusion deduced from 
the exploration of these caves is, that a humaa 
race inhabited the caves in the region since 
called Perigord at the same time as the rein- 
deer, the auroch, and other animals which are 
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now only found in extreme latitudes; that this| proved, by a series of experiments on the living 
people had no knowledge of the use of metals,| body, that the arteries during life contained 
their only arms and tools being either of broken | blood, but did not contain air; he showed that 
and unpolished flints, or of bones or horns of| the air which entered the lungs by inspiration, 
animals ; that they lived upon the produce of| did not penetrate beyond their air-cells ; and he 
the chase and by fishing ; that they had no do-| even ascertained that in some essential property 
mesticated animal, neither dog nor cat, else some| the arterial differed from the venous blood. 
portions of the bones and sinews that had been| But here this great physiologist stopped. He 
found would have been eaten and some remains| had made, indeed, a great stride in advance of 
of the dog would have been discovered ; and| Erasistratus; but he had not, from his neces- 
that they were clothed in skins, which were] sarily limited knowledge of anatomy, the means 
sewn with bone needles and string made out of | of determining the real nature of the respiratory 
the sinews and tendons of the legs of their prey.| functions. He believed that the office of the 
—Lvening Post. air was simply to cool and refresh the blood ; 

anette nor was it fairly ascertained until some years 
From Chambers’ Journal. after the death of Haller, whose opinion coin- 
THE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. cided with Galen’s, that the lungs, and not the 
It was always difficult to shake off ancient | heart, are, in truth, the centre of animal heat. 
prejudices. Without a struggle, the truth of} The service, then, which Galen rendered to 
no new theory has ever yet prevailed against| physiology, was to establish beyond a doubt that 
the errors of long-received opinion ; for the lat-| air did not pass en masse into every part of the 
ter is strong at once in all the strength of its} body—that it did not distend the arteries, nor 
own prescription, and in all the weakness inci-| cause the pulse to beat. His discovery that 
dent to the novelty of its assailant. Of this| arterial differed from venous blood in some es- 
truth one striking instance, familiar to our rea-| sential property, he accounted for by a theory 
ders, occurs in the history of the Struggles of} which subsisted—so enduring was his authority 
Vaccivation. Another instanee, more striking |—until the middle of the sixteenth century. 
still, presents itself in the story of that Great| The veins as well as the arteries—so ran the 
Discovery from which the birth of modern phy-| new hypothesis—were necessary to supply the 
siology must be dated. system with blood. But the blood of the latter 
The history of the discovery of the circyla-| had its origin in the left ventricle of the heart, 
tion of the blood, which M. Flourens has a well| and therefore, as the more spirituous, nourished 
established claim to have told for the first time} only the more refined and delicate organs, such 
with scientific accuracy, extends, from Galen to| as the lungs. The blood of the former, which 
Harvey, over a period of more than fourteen| issued from the right ventricle, nourished the 
centuries. It may be difficult, but it will not,| more gross and solid organs, such as the liver. 
I think, be impossible so to strip it of its tech-|.But the venous blood, without an infusion of the 
nicalities as to make the story not only intelli-| spirit of the arterial, would not always be able 
gible, but interesting to the least scientific|to perform its functions. The wall, or septum, 
reader. ‘ therefore, which separates the two ventricles, 
The arteries which during life, as we now| must be so perforated as to permit the inferior 
know, are distended with blood, are found, after | fluid to be easily and uniformly supplied with a 
death, to be not only in a great measure emptied | portion of the ethereal properties of the supe- 
of that fluid, but to contain air in considerable} rior. I have already said that it was not until 
volumes. Reasoning from these facts, the phy-| the middle of the sixteenth century that this 
siologists who preceded Galen, and especially| error was corrected and exposed by Vesalius, 
Erasistratus and his school, maintained the the-| ‘‘ the father of modern anatomy.” 
ory that, like the windpipe, the arteries were} But here, in bis turn, Vesalius stopped. The 
simply air passages, the air which penetrated to| discovery of the pulmonary circulation was re- 
the lungs by the trachea being conveyed by the| served for a man who had devoted his energies 
venous (or, as we should call it, the pulmonary)} not to anatomy, but to controversial theology, 
artery to the left cavity, or ventricle, of the} and whose name has, by a terrible and melan- 
heart, and thence by the aorta, or great arterial} choly event, been inseparably associated with 
trunk, and its innumerable ramifications, to| that of John Calvin—Michael Servetus. 
every part of the system. From the functions} Here, however, it may be necessary to remind 
thus hypotheticaliy ascribed to them, the arte-| the reader, that in all the higher classes of ani- 
ries derived the name they still retain (from| mals there is a double circulation, the one 
Greek aer, the air, and terein, to preserve, as| wholly distinct from the other. The first is 
a pipe preserves the breath). that which, under the name of the pulmonary 
With this theory, Galen was so little satisfied; | circulation, transmits the blood through the 
that, while yet a young man, he set himself first | lungs for the purpose of its being exposed to the 
to investigate, and then to overthrow it. He! influence of the airin respiration. The second 
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is that which, under the name of the systemic 
circulation, distributes it, after having been so 
exposed, throughout the body. 

Servetus, like Vesalius, denied in limine, the 
truth of Galen’s hypothesis, that a spirituous in- 
fluence of some kind is transmitted from the left 
to the right ventricle through perforations in the 
septum. But heso far agreed with him as to ad- 
mit, first, that there was an essential difference 
between the venous and arterial blood ; and, 
secondly, that by reason of the spirit it contain- 
ed, the latter was fitted to perform a functional 
part in the finer processes of the system for 
which the former was utterly unfit. But here 
again the two hypotheses clashed. The air we 
inspire, Servetus argued, has nothing at all to 
do with the refrigeration of the blood—nay, it is 
the very spirit which Galen pointed to, as dis- 
tinguishing the arterial from the venous fluid ; 
for the venous artery conveys the blood from 
the right cavity of the heart to the lungs ; there 
the artery divides itself into a multitude of 
swaller vessels, which again unite to form the 
pulmonary vein; and by the pulmonary vein 
the blood is transmitted to the left cavity of the 
heart. “It is during its passage from the ove 
system of vessels to the other that the blood 
comes in contact with the air, assumes a scarlet 
color, and is purged of its impurities, which are 
expelled by expiration.” 

it was reserved for modern chemistry to de- 
monstrate the nature of the chemical change 
which the air undergoes from its contact with 
the blood is the lungs. It was reserved for 
Harvey to discover that the blood is transmit- 
ted through the artery and pulmonary veins, 
not in smal) quantities, but in torrents. Other- 
wise, Servetus’s exposition of the pulmonary 
circulation,.when divested of its metaphysical 
entanglements, is clear and satisfactory. The 
difference of the two circulating fluids was 
pointed out. The unity of the circulating cur- 
rent yet remained to be demonstrated. 

Servetus fell a victim to Calvin’s intolerance. 
His treatise Of the Restoration of Christianity, 
which contained his discovery, and of which 
only a few charred fragments remain in the Im- 
perial Library of France, was burned with him, 
and the discovery itself was for a time lost. At 
length, about six years after his untimely end, 
Realdus Columbus, a professor of Padua, then 
the most celebrated school of anatomy in Europe, 
arrived by an independent process at the same 
results, and began to teach the doctrine of pul- 
monary circulation exactly as Servetus had laid 
jt down. He was followed at Pisa by the cel- 
ebrated botanist, Cesalpinus, who was the first 
to introduce into anatomical nomenclature the 
now familiar phrase of the ‘circulation of the 
blood.” y 

Amongst the most distinguished of Vesalius’s 
pupils was that Fabricius d’Aquapendente, who 


during fifty years filled the chair of anatomy at 
Padua, and contributed more perhaps than any 
other person to the scientific reputation of the 
school. In 1574, he discovered the valves of 
the veins and the mechanism which permitted 
circulation, and thus made another important 
step towards a knowledge of its true theory. 
“ But he did more than this; for Harvey was 
his pupil; and it was under his instructions 
that the mind of the young Englishman became 
stored with that knowledge, and was trained in 
those habits of reflection, which enabled him, 
some years afterwards, to arrive at results so 
important not only to science, but to the wel- 
fare of mankind.” 

Fabricius survived his great discovery five- 
and-forty years; and it may well seem strange 
that he should have gone down to the grave 
without having seen its full significance. This 
was seen by Harvey, and by Harvey alone, of 
all the anatomists of that age; and in 1618, the 
very year of Fabricius’s death, he first proclaimed 
the great truth to the world from his professo- 
rial chair. 

“TI remember,” says Robert Boyle, “that 
when I asked our great Harvey, in the only 
discourse I had with him, which was but a little 
while before he died, what were the things 
which induced him to think of a circulation of 
the blood, he answered me, that when he took 
notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed that they gave 
tree passage to the blood towards the heart, but 
opposed the passage of the venal blood the con- 
trary way, he was invited to think that so pro- 
vident a cause as nature had not placed so many 
valves without design; and no design seemed 
more probable than that, since the blood could 
not well, because of the interposing valves, be 
sent by the veins to the limbs, it should be sent 
through the arteries, and return through the 
veins, whose valves did not oppose its course 
that way.” 

In 1628, Harvey published his famous Dis- 
course on the Motion of the Heart and Blood, 
which forms the basis of modern physiology. 
From a passage in this great work, it would 
clearly appear that its author fully anticipated 
the rancorous opposition which the startling 
novelty of his discovery excited. It was as- 
sailed at once by men of science, and by men of 
letters. . By the former, the great anatomist was 
stigmatized as an impostor; by the latter, as a 
daw in borrowed plumes. By the vulgar at 
home he was held, says Aubrey, to be crack- 
brained ; and, as he tells us himself, of all his 
proselytes amongst the faculty, not one exceed- 
ed the age of forty. On the continent, his 
assailants were numerous, powerful and uncom- 
promising. The opposition of the Paduan 
anatomists may have been in some degree influ- 
enced by jealousy of their ancient pupil; that 
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of the medical faculty at Paris arose exclusively 
from what M. Flourens calls “ their ridiculous 
infatuation” for Galen. Still, the doctrine was 
early taught in the Jardin du Roi by Durozer, 
and by Dionis, the first surgeon of that age. 
“If M. Durozer,” says Guy Patin, in one of his 
amusing letters, “knew nothing more than how 
to lie and the circulation of the blood, his know- 
ledge would be limited to two things, of which 
I hate the one and despise the other. Let him 
come to me, and I will_teach him a better way 
to a good medical practice than this pretended 
circulation”—to Patin, whose practice was lim- 
ited to bleeding and the administering of senna ! 
“We save more patients with a good lancet and 
senna, than were ever saved by the Arabian 
physicians with all their syrups and opiates.” 

In France, however, as M. Flourens remarks, 
“this folly was confined to the faculty; it did 
not belong to the nation. Moliere ridiculed 
Guy Patin, and Boileau ridiculed the faculty, 
and Descartes, the greatest genius of the age, 
proclaimed his belief in the circulation.” 

Dr. William Hunter has said that, after the dis- 
covery of the valves of the veins, the remaining 
step towards the discovery of the circulation 


might easily have been made- by any person of 


common sense. It is remarkable that the simpli- 
city of great discoveries should always be made to 
derogate from the genius of those who make them. 
Now, Aquapendente was surely a person not de- 
void of commen sense, yet even he failed, as we 
have seen, to perceive the true bearing of his own 
discovery. ‘He said, indeed,” as Mr. Lewis 
has remarked, “ that the purpose of the valves 
was to prevent the accumulation of blood in the 
lower parts of the body!” Nor would it be a 
hard task to prove, in spite of De Blainville’s 
insinuations to the contrary, that even as a pos- 
sible process, the true theory of the circulation 
was suspected by no European anatomist during 
the time which elapsed between 1574 and 1618, 
except by Harvey—who, as even Hunter ad- 
mits, was at work for many years “ upon the 
use of the heart and the vascular system in an- 
imals.” Any attempt, therefore, to rob our 
countryman of the glory of his great discovery 
“‘ must be silenced by a decisive verdict.” 

“ Perhaps,” says Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
reply to some one who has remarked on the 
value of his discoveries in the decomposition of 
the earth and alkalies—‘ perhaps you give me 
more credit than Iam entitled to. Others dis- 
covered the voltaic battery ; the time had 
arrived when it was to be applied to the pur- 
poses of chemistry ; and it was into my hands 
that it first fell.’ Something like this, perhaps, 
may be said of the discovery whose history we 
have been considering. A little earlier, and it 
could not have been made; a little later and it 
would have been made by some one else. With 
the old dogma of a perforated septum unex- 
















ploded, the discovery of the venous valves would 
have attracted no attention; and before the 
discovery of the venous valves, the idea of a 
double circulation would have been laughed at. 
Step by step in this wonderful story we mount, 
from Erasistratus to Galen, from Galen to Ve- 
salius, from Vesalius to Servetus and Columbus, 
from them to Aquapendente, and from Aqua- 
pendente to Harvey, who, gifted with a more 
comprehensive genius than any of his contem- 
poraries, took advantage of the labors of his 
predecessors, traced analogies which had been 
overlooked, laid bare the fundamental organism 
of the higher animal economy, and demon- 
strated the laws by which it is regulated. 





THE OVERLAND TELEGRAPH LINE TO Rus- 
sta.—The Western Union Telegraph Company 
who, in conjunction with the Russian Govern- 
ment, have this great enterprise on hand, are 
actively engaged in fitting out an expedition, 
under the immediate supervision of Captain 
Charles 8. Bulkley, U. 8. A., for Oregon, the 
coast of Russian America, and the country be- 
yond Behring’s Straits, to survey the route of 
the telegraph line, and make other needful ar- 
rangements to put the whole extent of line un- 
der contract the ensuing year; and we under- 
stand that the projectors of the enterprise are 
sanguine that the line will be in successful 
operation between New York, San Francisco, 
and London, by the middle of 1866. 

Hiram Sibley, Esq., President of the West- 
ern Union and of the Russian companies, sails 
in company with Mr. Collins, the enterprising 
projector of\the Russian-American telegraph 
line, in the Scotia, to-day, for Liverpool and 
St. Petersburg, with a view to complete the ar- 
rangements already initiated for expediting the 
early completion of the line. 





E1eut To Srxtren.—Lord Shaftesbury re- 
cently stated, in a publie meeting in London, 
that, from personal observation, he had ascer- 
tained that of adult male criminals of that city, 
nearly all had fallen into a course of crime be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years; and 
that, if a young man lived an honest life up to 
twenty years of age, there were forty-nine 
chances in favor, and only one against him, as 
to honorable life thereafter. 

This is a fact of singular importance to 
fathers and mothers, and ehows a fearful re- 
sponsibility. Certainly a parent should secure 
and exercise absolute control over the child 
under sixteen. It cannot be a difficult matter 
to do this, except in very rare cases; and if 
that control is not very wisely and efficiently 
exercised, it must be the parents’ fault; it is 
owing to the parental neglect or remisaness. 
Hence the real source of ninety-eight per cent. 
of the real crime in a country such as England 
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or the United States lies at the door of the 

arents. It is a fearful reflection! We throw 
it before the minds of the fathers and mothers 
of our land, and there leave it to be thought of 
in wisdom, remarking only as to the early seeds 
of bodily disease, that they are, in nearly every 
case, sown between sundown and bedtime, in 
absence from the family circle; in the supply 
of spending-money never earned by the spend- 
er,—opening the doors of confectioneries and 
soda fountains, of beer and tobacco and wine 
shops, of the circus, the restaurant, and dance 
—then follows the Sunday excursion, the Sun- 
day drive, with the easy transition to the com- 
pany of those whose ways lead to the gates of 
social, physical, and moral ruin. From. eight 
to sixteen—in these few years—are the desti- 
nies of children fixed in forty-nine cases out of 
fifty,—fixed by the parents! Let every father 
and mother solemnly vow, “ by God’s help, I’ll 
fix my darling’s destiny for good, by making 
home more attractive than the streets !” 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur AnD Mgat.—Sales of Flour are confined to 
the trade at $10 00@ 10 25 per barrel for superfine, 
$10 50@10 75 for extra; $11 06@12 for extra family, 
and at $12@12 75 for fancy lots. In Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal are quiet and nominally exchanged. 

Grain.—Small sales of Western and Pennsylvania 
red wheat, at $2 35@2 40 @ bushel, and Southern 
and White @260. Rye sold $180. Corn is dull, 
low at $1 67, mixed Western at $1 75. Oats are 
unsettled. Sales of new in store for 84c. 

Seeps.—Small lots of Cloverseed are selling at 
$12 00@14 H 64 lbs. Timothy at $7 v0@7 12 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $3 30@3 35. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 






Une insertion: -++-++++++« * 00 cts. 
‘'wo imsertions---+++++++++- seeecees $1 00 

For every additional insertion. ----- crosses 40 cts, 
For every additional Line or part thereof. - 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Vil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Samus. F. BaLpERSTON & SON, 
No. 904 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
10th mo. 1.—12t. 1217. 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St, 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1866. 





ANTED.—By « young woman, a situation in a 
primary or 


family School. ; 
C. Ciemsnt, Paulsboro, N. J. 
9 mo. 17,—3t. k. r. 101, 





N APPRENTICE WANTED tv the Drug and Apothecay busi- 
ness. Taomas J. HusBAND, corner of 3d and Spruce sts., 
vth mo. 24, 1364.—3t. 108. Philadelphia. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHOOL FoR 

Giris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsraEL J. GRAHAME, 
Janz P. GRanAME, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 





RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 
The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
venience of access, having uent communiéation with Philadel- 
phia by steamboat, and with that city and New York by railroad. 


The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
é&c. For circulars address Rure ANNA PEirce, 

8 mo. 27—+. f. o. Briswl, Bucks Co., Pa. 





ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josgpa SaHortiepes, or AuGus- 
tus C. Nogris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—+tf. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central R. K., 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, : 
Joxataan K. Tarior, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 





LIZA P. GAUNT, solicits Macuins Stircuine, at No. 800 Lo- 
cust street, Philadelphia. 
yth mo, 24, 1864.—3t. 108. 





F% SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
DesiRabLe Farm, containing 80 acres; with meadow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildings, ete., situated on the Sa- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woodbury. For 
particulars e.quire of Wm. Haines, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the premises, or THomAS P. MaRsHALL, Trenton, N.J. 

9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf. 





7" SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., for sale, (by the barrel only,) at 


Wx. H. Woopwarp’s, 
9th month 17, 1864. 4t.—p. f. 108. 516 Market Street. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 

Comly, ll vols.) sec cccccccsccocce, eeeccereee 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages): - oe - 1.50 
Conversations, &c, uf Thomas Story-- ee see. 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly ----+++-eesseeseeeeeceeeeee 1.00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal----.---++++++- 0 ce ccnesecceces see 670 
Memoirs; Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall, each... 


Cuagiss Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor ComLy, No. 131, 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


$7.50 












Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta. 
+ _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and i9 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

3d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 
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